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AUTHORS AS TEACHERS OF COMPOSITION * 



By EDWIN F. SHEWMAKE 
Alumni Professor of English in Davidson College 



THOUGH ENGLISH is one subject, it has long 
been found convenient for the purpose of 
classroom instruction to break it up into the 
subdivision known as grammar, composition, and lit- 
erature. This division, though necessary, is likely to 
lead both pupils and teachers away from the import- 
ant truth that there is an essential unity in the whole 
subject of English. The best way to appreciate this 
essential unity is to study that one of the subdivisions 
that includes the other two. That one is literature. 

The modern text book in composition makes a good 
deal of use of literature, but necessarily in a fragmen- 
tary way. Paragraphs, sentences, and phrases are 
quoted to illustrate various principles of writing, but 
there is little room for the whole composition. On 
the other hand, the literary selections usually studied 
in the secondary school contain excellent material for 
teaching composition through the use of literary mod- 
els. The thought of these selections should be empha- 
sized, but the teacher who does not also pay attention 
to matters of structure and style loses many a valuable 
opportunity for helping pupils who are groping for 
the light % of self-expression. The fact that such at- 
tention also results in a better understanding of the 
literature studied is important, but it is aside from the 
purpose of the present discussion. The pupil should 
regard a literary masterpiece as a piece of composi- 
tion, written according to the same rules that are laid 
down by his textbook. Composition is literature in 
the making. In the majority of cases the writing pro- 
cess does not result in the production of a piece of 
literature, but the germ of literature is traceable even 
in the crude efforts of student writers, however lack- 
ing in distinction of thought and of style their work 
may be. 

Many teachers will doubtless say that pupils of the 
twentieth century should not be taught to write like 
those of the eighteenth or the seventeenth. This ob- 
jection to early models, however, is by no means so 
valid as it would first appear to be, for an examination 
of some of the representative work of such writers as 
Addison and Dry den will show that the details of ex- 



pression in which the modern student may profitably 
follow these authors, far outnumber those in which 
imitation should be avoided. From his knowledge of 
modern idiomatic speech the pupil can usually discover 
for himself the archaisms that do occur, and the differ- 
ences between present-day English and that of earlier 
•times can be made the subject of helpful discussions 
which will result, through contrast, in impressing 
principles of usage of to-day more firmly upon the 
pupil's mind. The assumption that the pupil will 
write an archaic style if he uses early models implies a 
stronger faith in the tendency of the young to imitate 
what they read than is warranted by the experience of 
most teachers. But the teacher who feels that Addi- 
son will corrupt the style of high school pupils still 
has a wide range of more recent prose from which to 
choose. 

Another objection that many teachers may advance 
is that the teaching of composition by the imitative 
method results in too much analysis of literary selec- 
tions, and that this analysis destroys the pupil's appre- 
ciation of the work as literature. But a piece of 
prose that will not seem excellent when its qualities 
are pointed out and understood is too frail a flower 
to endure the severity of the clime in which real lit- 
erature flourishes. 

What has a selection from literature to offer a pupil 
in the way of composition models ? In the first place, 
such a selection is in its entirety a model for the study 
of the Whole composition ; and a carefully chosen col- 
lection of prose pieces will furnish models of different 
literary types such as the essay, the oration, the short 
story, the letter, and others, as well as models of the 
four forms of discourse. Only in the whole compo- 
sition can the organization of a set of ideas into a 
complete work be fully illustrated. 

Literary selections provide models of paragraph 
structure. They have the advantage of the textbook 
in composition in that they give paragraphs in their 
natural setting. To read a paragraph in connection 
with others to which it is related is very different from 
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reading it as an isolated unit. In reading a whole 
selection the pupil can get an idea of the variety of 
paragraph structure that an author secures in his work, 
and he can see how many paragraphs are exceptional 
in not having topic sentences expressed and in being 
constructed on the basis of cumulative effect rather 
than the amplification by set rules of one clearly de- 
fined idea. Paragraphs of introduction, of conclu- 
sion, and of transition must be seen actually at work 
to be understood. 

All types of sentence structure are illustrated in 
prose literature. Here again the pupil has the prac- 
tice of great writers to guide him, and he sees each 
sentence as a member of a group or series. The in- 
terdependence of sentences can thus be shown, as well 
as the value of variety of sentence structure. Certain 
stylistic effects are achieved by the skillful construction 
and distribution of the various types of sentences, such 
as the loose, the periodic, and the balanced ; the simple, 
the complex, and the compound; and the declarative, 
the interrogative, the imperative, and the exclamatory. 

Clauses and phrases are not fully understood except 
when studied in regard to position as well as struc- 
ture. Often the most effective position for a clause or 
phrase can be determined only by considering its 
whole setting, by which is meant not merely the whole 
sentence to which this smaller unit belongs, but often 
the other sentences in the paragraph, and sometimes 
those in neighboring paragraphs. 

A single word is of little interest, certainly to young 
students, unless it is studied as a member of a group 
of words forming a thought-unit. A particular word 
may be used by an author, not because it is the only 
one that will fit the thought to be expressed in a given 
sentence, but sometimes to give the effect of repetition 
with or without variation, and sometimes to avoid 
repetition. Sometimes it is necessary to "look before 
and after" for some distance to discover certain 
structural patterns that the literary artist traces in his 
pages. But not only can the mere choice of words be 
best understood by studying large units. The range 
and content of the English vocabulary can be appre- 
ciated only when words are studied in actual use in 
large numbers. Any serious study of the proportion 
of "big" words to "little" words, of foreign-element 
words to those of native origin, calls for large groups 
of words, sentences, and paragraphs. 

For the teaching of punctuation by models, recently 
printed selections are needed. Teachers may find the 
following exercise helpful in determining what pupils 
know about sentence structure and punctuation. Oc- 
casionally a backward pupil may indicate by his reac- 



tion to this test that he is scarcely able to grasp the 
thought of a paragraph of moderately serious and 
difficult prose. Here is the exercise: Copy a good 
paragraph on the blackboard, omitting all punctuation 
marks and using no capital letters. Tell the pupils to 
capitalize and punctuate the selection without chang- 
ing any word or the position of any word. When all 
have finished writing, capitalize and punctuate the 
paragraph on the board according to the printed form. 
Several minutes can be spent in discussing errors and 
permissible variations from the standard copy. Unless 
the paragraph chosen is of perfectly simple structure, 
the weakness of pupils in sentence structure and 
punctuation will clearly be revealed. 

Though selections from standard literature have re- 
ceived chief attention in this discussion, much that has 
been said can be applied to newspaper writing as well. 
The composition textbook of a decade or two ago had 
little to say about 'the newspaper except in a negative 
way; but to-day it is customary to devote a special 
chapter to newspaper writing. The daily paper, ow- 
ing to the efforts of editors to make it appeal to as 
many human interests as possible, will give the pupil 
examples of almost all kinds of writing. The variety 
and freshness of its material are qualities that readily 
enlist the interest of pupils. The value of the periodi- 
cal as a material aid to English teachers is too well 
understood to call for comment here. 

The foregoing plan for increasing the effectiveness 
of English instruction by using literature freely in the 
teaching of composition is not offered as a substitute 
for anything now being done, but rather as a supple- 
mentary plan for those teachers who are not satisfied 
with the results of their composition teaching. And 
what teacher is satisfied? There are two standards of 
writing in the classroom 1 : that of the pupil and that of 
the teacher. The pupil (that is, the one who does not 
accept the teacher's standard) follows many lines of 
slight resistance. If his writing costs him little effort 
and results in low degree of intelligibility, he is satis- 
fied. The teacher, on the other hand, tries to arouse 
in the pupil a desire for the highest degree of effec- 
tiveness of expression. It must be admitted that the 
pupil is not always illogical, and that some of his 
errors will doubtless be standard English in future 
years. * 

Two ways of lessening the gap between the ideals 
of the pupil and those of the teacher should be follow- 
ed. One is to make pupils feel the costliness of bad 
English. The other is to bring them under the influ- 
ence of the pleasant incentive provided by literature, 
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for through the study of great prose works the young 
student may be led to feel something of the joy of 
trying to achieve what the great masters have actually 
accomplished, — not merely intelligible, but adequate 
and artistic, self-expression. Let teachers not be mis- 



lead by the idea that they should not try to make 
authors of pupils. The purpose of the teaching of 
composition is to develop the power of self-expression, 
and that is just another and more personal name for 
authorship. 



SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN HIGH SCHOOL COMPOSITION 



By ELEANOR STRATTON 

Asheville High School 



THERE ARE so many special problems in the 
teaching of written composition that I shall 
select only three of these problems as the sub- 
ject of my talk today. These three problems are 
special in one sense; yet they are general in another, 
as they are the problems that confront every high 
school teacher of written composition, no matter what 
form the composition m,ay take. They are : first, the 
problem of making theme writing seem worthwhile to 
the pupil; second, the problem of teaching the higher 
forms of composition without an adequate foundation 
to build upon ; and third, the problem of finding suffi- 
cient time to correct enough written work to do jus- 
tice by the students. 

The problem which is of most vital - importance to 
the English teacher and which confronts her from the 
beginning of the freshman year until the very last 
theme of the senior year is handed in, is the problem 
of so arousing and stimulating the interest of the pupil 
in each theme assignment that each particular theme 
becomes a* worthwhile project to the student instead of 
a mere perfunctory exercise that must be done to se- 
cure a passing grade. This making a theme a worth- 
while project instead of a dread task is no easy matter 
as every teacher of English can testify. But despite 
the difficulty of the task it must be done. And in 
order to do it the teacher must, in some way, manage 
to keep, year in and year out, her own interest and 
enthusiasm undiminished in the work. She must make 
herself feel, if she cannot do so otherwise, that each 
new theme is an adventure upon which she and that 
particular class are embarked. I confess right here, 
much to my sorrow, that this is no easy matter after 
the first few hundred themes have been corrected. 
But despite the difficulty the teacher must keep her 
interest and enthusiasm undiminished, for it is the 
match which is to kindle the fire of enthusiasm in the 
pupil. 

But we also know that one match, no "matter how 
brightly it may burn, will not start a good, quick fire, 
unless there is a plentiful supply of dry kindling also. 



Now, the kindling which will start the fires of enthu- 
siasm going in the pupil is the right kind of motiva- 
tion. I am sorry to say the motivation kindling for 
written theme work is not as easy to find as it is for 
oral composition. The reason for this lies, I think, 
in the difficulty of securing enough publicity for writ- 
ten work. To stand Well with our fellows is a great 
incentive to effort. A private failure may not affect 
us at all, but to fail in the presence of others is alto- 
gether a different matter. And as with us, so with 
children. This accounts for the ease with which an 
interest can be aroused in oral composition. In the 
latter it is easy to arrange for an audience, to make a 
special event of the exercise, and to work up such an 
interest in the affair that the student will throw him- 
self heart and soul into this type of composition work. 
But to do this in written composition is not always 
easy, and until we do find ways of giving publicity 
to written work, and of making each exercise lead to 
some definite, concrete end, the work will not seem 
worthwhile enough to the average pupil to cause him 
to put forth his best effort; it will continue to be, in 
many cases, a mere perfunctory putting of words on 
paper, not real composition work. 

The first step toward achieving our purpose of mak- 
ing theme writing worthwhile in the pupil's eyes is to 
disabuse his mind of the idea that his written work is 
a thing which concerns only himself, the teacher, and 
the waste basket. This triangle will do as much harm 
to the pupil's theme writing as the "eternal triangle" 
does to the home. The white light of publicity must 
beat upon all written work, if the pupil's best effort 
is to be called forth. An impossibility you say. Not 
altogether, if you remember that all things are relative, 
publicity as well as other things, and that the child's 
public is composed chiefly of the school and the home. 

If we want the pupil to j)ut enthusiasm into com- 
position and so do his best work, we must try to make 
all the written work lead to something definite and 
concrete, something that the pupil can feel a pride in 



